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xxx); men could desire for Constantine no less: Apollo bore
wreaths each of which carried the promise of thirty years of rule1.
No small importance has been attached to this vision by some
scholars: it has been interpreted as the model on which the later
Christian vision was fashioned. This is to do too much honour to
the panegyrist's invention2.
With the year 311 came the edict of toleration and the death of
Galerius: Maximin seized his hour, anticipated Licinius and
occupied Asia Minor. Henceforth the Hellespont divided the
Emperors of the East. Licinius, deprived of the resources which
possession of the Asiatic provinces would have given him, turned
to Constantine for support. Already in 310 he had been betrothed
to Constantine's sister, Constantia. In the summer of 311
Licinius is at Serdica where by granting special privileges to
the soldiers he sought to secure their loyalty3. Maxentius in the
West deified his murdered father and re-asserted his Herculian
claim to rule. As Licinius becomes the ally of Constantine,
so Maxentius and Maximin are drawn together. The revolt in
Africa suppressed, his corn supplies secured, Maxentius can
shelter behind the walls of Aurelian from which both Severus and
Galerius had retired discomfited. In 312 Constantine, having
re-established Roman authority on the Rhine, decided to march
against the 'tyrant' who held the Western capital. There follows
the lightning campaign which ended at the Milvian Bridge.
From Gaul Constantine struck across the Alps: he left behind
him troops to guard the frontier of the Rhine, and, though we can
form no precise numerical estimate of the strength of the army of
invasion, it was less than 40,000 men. Maxentius, we are told, had
in Italy some 100,000 soldiers, though many of these remained
with the 'tyrant' in Rome; Constantine's march over the Mont
Genfevre was unopposed, though the garrison of Susa had been
reinforced. That fortress was stormed, and the discipline in Con-
stantine's army was such that there was no plundering of the
town. This rare moderation later bore its fruits: as Constantine
advanced through Italy he was greeted with enthusiasm in other
cities. The first important engagement was fought in the neigh-
1 Paneg. vi (vn), 21, 4. Pidisti.. .Apollinem tuum. . .coronas tibi laureas
offer entem quae tricenum singulae ferunt omen annorum.
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